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WHY LUMUMBA TALKS TOUGH 





UN in the Congo: 
occupation force 
or unifying agent? 


By .:sumar Goshal 


HE SITUATION in the Republic of 

the Congo, just two weeks before the 
opening of the UN General Assembly 
Sept. 20, was more chaotic than ever. On 
Sept. 5 President Joseph Kasavubu, never 
reconciled to world attention exclusively 
focused on Premier Patrice Lumumba, 
announced over the Leopoldville radio 
that he was relieving Lumumba of his 
post. Shortly thereafter Lumumba broad- 
cast over the same radio that Kasavubu’s 
action was unconstitutional. At GUARD- 
IAN press time the Congolese Cabinet 
was reported to have sustained Lumum- 
ba’s position, and stripped Kasavubu of 
his powers. 

Since the Congo would sit in the UN 
Assembly for the first time as a full- 
fledged member—with the almost cer- 
tainty of another airing of the Congo’s 
problems at the UN, the U.S. press lost 
no time in stepping up its attempt to dis- 
credit the non-conformist Lumumba. 


Typical was a N.Y. Times editorial 
(Aug. 31) raising “the specter of civil 
war and anarchy in its worst jungle 
form [hovering] over the land.” The 
Times placed the blame for all Cone. ': 
troubles “squarely on the erratic Congo- 
lese Premier” and accused him of pre- 
venting “the amicable transition to in- 
dependence so laudably sought by the 
Belgians.” A brief review of events to 
date renders the Times’ argument ludi- 
crous. 


THE TRIBAL RIVALRIES: During Bel- 
gian rule, Congolese society remained 
frozen. The rulers encouraged tribal ri- 
valries, fomented new tribal enmities. 
The 25,000-strong Congolese army, offi- 
cered by Belgians, was handpicked and 
trained solely as an instrument of re- 
pression. Katanga was the only Congo 
province where natural resources were 
developed and exploited to enrich the 
Belgians and other Western investors. 
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PATRICE LUMUMBA: HE NEEDS THE HELP AND THE PATIENCE OF THE WORLD 
In the wake of Belgian suppression and plunder he seeks a united Congo Republic 


The goverment kept the lid tightly 
clamped on African political activity. 
The lid blew off early in 1959. Bel- 
gium was forced to agree to the Congo’s 
indevendence in 1960, but tried to hang 


on to Katanga by scheming to detach - 


.t “cm the rest of the territory. 

When the Congo declared its independ- 
ence last June 30, it faced enormous dif- 
ficulties not of its own making. Tribal 
conflicts broke all bounds. Political lead- 
ers, broadly speaking, divided into two 
groups: one, led by Joseph Kasavubu of 
the Abako tribe, urged a federal struc- 


ture for the Republic, composed of vari- 
ous tribal units; the other, led by Lu- 
mumba, insisted on a strong centralized 
government as imperative for rapid, 
planned economic progress. 


A FERTILE GROUND: The federation- 
ists believed their course would be the 
only way to eliminate tribal frictions. 
But the Lumumba group felt this would 
create regional jealousies, retard eco- 
nomic development and supply a fertile 
ground for imperialist intrigue. They ad- 
vocated stern measures against tribal 
fights. 


On the eve of independence, Belgium 
naturally supported Kasavubu, although 
his followers were a minority in the new- 
ly-elected legislature. Lumumba _§suc- 
ceeded in persuading Kasavubu to 
change his views—for how long still re- 
mains to be seen. Kasavubu became Chief 
of State; Lumumba became Premier. 

The new government, however, could 
not control two developments: (1) The 
Congolese army embarked on a spree of 
revenge against Belgian officers and civ- 
ilians at whose hands they felt they had 


(Continued on Page 4) 





TAKING STOCK FOR THE FALL CAMPAIGN 





Summer of sit-ins: Gains outweigh violence 


By Joanne Grant 


IGNIFICANT GAINS, marred but not 

outweighed by violence and perse- 
cution marked the Negro struggle for 
equal rights in the South this summer. 
Seven months of sit-ins have brought 
such contrasting results as the quiet in- 
tegration of 50 stores in Houston and, in 
the same week (Aug. 22), an outbreak of 
violence in Jacksonville, Fla., which halt- 
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ed the sit-in demonstrations there and 
terrorized the town. 

Integration in Houston came after near- 
ly five months of talks between Negro 


and white leaders. Three weeks of sit-ins 


had forced the start of negotiations last 
March. 

In Jacksonville, after a week of lunch 
counter sit-ins, violence erupted when 
Negro demonstrators were met by nearly 
100 white men armed with baseball bats 
and pointed sticks and carrying Confed- 


12 pages next week 
Next week the GUARDIAN will re- 
turn to its usual 12-page format with 
some exciting new stories from its far- 
flung correspondents. 


erate flags. According to an observer, the 
police had silently watched while the 
whites unloaded boxes of weapons in front 
of a downtown store where sit-in demon- 
strators were gathering. 


INQUIRY URGED: The ensuing melee 
lasted from mid-morning until 2 p.m., 
when firemen with fire hoses cleared the 
streets. In the next 24 hours there were 
138 arrests, two-thirds of them Negroes. 
Vandalism, bombings and isolated brawls 


were reported during the succeeding five 
days. One Neg:o was killed and over 65 
persons injured. 


At a meeting Aug. 28 about 1,500 Ne- 
groes and whites voted to ask President 
Eisenhower and the Justice Department 
to investigate the outbreak. A resolution 
offered by the Jacksonville Youth Council 
of the NAACP deplored “the failure of 
officers to provide adequate protection” 
to demonstrators from the mob of club- 
swinging white men. The sit-ins were 
called off pending an investigation and 
Negroes were urged »y the Youth Coun- 
cil to boycott downtown stores. The New 
York Times (Sept. 2) reported that stores 
usually crowded with pre-school shoppers 
were practically empty. 

The Jacksonville Ministerial Alliance 
has been seeking to form a bi-racial com- 
mittee to deal with the situation. Mayor 
Haydon Burns has rejected an appeal by 
Gov. Leroy Collins for such a committee. 


WHO’S DUCKING? In Jacksonville, as 
elsewhere, civil rights has become a politi- 
cal football. Mayor Burns, commenting on 
his repeated refusal of merchants’ re- 
quests that he order lunch counter inte- 
gration, said: “The merchants are trying 
to duck the decision by going to city of- 
ficials and asking them to make the de- 
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cision for them.” 


On a higher political level, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon in a recent Greensboro, N.C., 
speech endorsed the sit-in movement, but 
said it should not run counter to local 
laws, The Student Non-Violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, an organization of South- 
ern sit-in leaders, told him: “This state- 
ment seems to be aimed at pleasing the 
power structure of the South and, con- 
sequently, contradicts your endorsement 
of the demonstrations.” 

They invited Nixon to visit the deep 
South to “see that an endorsement of both 
the student action and the local law is 
meaningless—except as a tactic designed 
to win votes on both sides.” 


KANSAS CITY VICTORY: Recorded on 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Election returns 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
President Eisenhower was a lit- 
tle off with his challenge that 
people everywhere in the world 
vote whether they wish to live 
“under a Communist regime or 
“under a free system such as 
found in the United States.” For 
some time people in Cuba, Latin 
America, Japan and other places 
have been voting their opinions 
of living under the US. system, 
with something stronger than 
ballots. Helen Miller 


No dinnymite 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

That famous turn-of-the-cen- 
tury philosopher Mr. Dooley said 
of a parade in honor of Queen 
Victoria: “I won’t march in the 
parade and I won’t put anny din- 
nymite undher thim that does.” 

He might just as well have been 
speaking about the 1960 elec- 


tions. 
Henry Abrams 


‘Mechanical Man’ 
QUEENS, N.Y. 

James Aronson’s Spectator 
(The Mechanical Men, July 25), 
seems to me 10 be one of the best 
articles I have ever read in the 
newspaper. 

I was a worker in the Steven- 
son movement and through per- 
sonal experience I know how 
your friends must have felt. It 
seemed impossible for them to 
nominate Mr. Stevenson before 
the convention began, but after 
it was over and they hadn’t it 
was even worse. 

The insincere man that was 
nominated in Los Angeles is what 
the delegates deserve. Even be- 
fore his nomination they groveled 
to the money of their soon-to-be 
leader. 

The delegates do deserve this 
machine they nominated, but do 
the American people? 

John Connor 


Capital notion 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The two old parties are so in- 
flated that they can be pin- 
pricked to utter collapse by the 
salient points of socialism. 

Harry Fries 


Mute the brasses 
CINCINNATI, O. 

I have received some interest- 
ing information from my Senator 
(Stephen M. Young, D-Ohio). 

Sen. Young’s letter says: 

“Federal regulatory” agencies 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


My country weekly exchanges 
indicate that there is a rising 
ground swell of dissatisfaction 
at the grass-roots over the 
adoption of leftist platforms 
by both political parties. Mil- 
lions of voters now have no 
place to go. 

In the most traditionally 
Democratic state in the Union, 
the Brandon (Miss.) News in- 
timates that the Democratic 
convention might just as well 
have adopted the Manifesto of 
Karl Marx. 

Clayton Rand in the New 
Orleans Times - Picayune, 
Aug. 20. 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
W. R., New Orleans La. 











are so loaded with retired top 
military personnel that they may 
well be called ‘The Pentagon An- 
nex.’ Sen. Clair Engle (D-Calif.), 
in announcing he will oppose two 
nominations of military leaders 
to civilian agencies, pointed out 
that a lifetime of military service 
hardly qualifies a man to handle 
the complex problems of a regu- 
latory agency. Yet, more and 
more generals, admirals, com- 
manders and colonels are show- 
ing up in positions of great influ- 
ence in our civilian agencies. 

“These agencies were formed 
to look after the public interest, 
not as havens for retired military 
men who then seek business from 
former Pentagon associates. They 
should be administered by men 
well schooled in public matters. 
Taxpayers should wonder why 
Army, Navy and Air Force of- 
ficers, educated at great expense 
at service academies such as West 
Point, may ‘retire at half pay at 
about 52 years of age and imme- 
diately commence to draw fabul- 
ous salaries in big business cor- 
porations.” 

Readers of the GUARDIAN 
should contact Senators urging 
them to support Young and 
Engle in this fight. 

Reuel Stanfield 


Pencils ready, everyone? 


MONTROSE, CALIF. 

Evans Keats’ letter, July 18, re- 
quires a slight amendment re- 
garding the statement he quotes. 
The full quote is: 

“Our position in Europe is 
worth a nuclear war because if 
you are driven from Berlin you 
are driven from Germany. And if 
you are driven from Europe, you 
are driven from Asia and Africa, 
and then our time will come 
next. 

“You have to indicate your wil- 
lingness to go to the ultimate 
weapon.” (Hollywood Citizen- 
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UIS CABRERA OF MEXICO has an international reputation 
as publicist and jurist and commands respect in Catholic circles 


throughout Latin America. Recently he wrote four articles for the 
conservative daily, Novedades. In his first he wrote: “Our northern 
neighbor has plunged into a hornet’s nest [the Korean War], and 
wants us to send our warships, our fleets of airplanes, our motor- 
ized brigades, our oil, our money to help him. 

“What ships? Since when have we Latin Americans been permit- 
ted a war fleet? Which aircraft? Those that are sold to us in a state 
of utter disrepair, to kill our apprentice pilots? Which motorized 
brigades? Those worms of thanks that we buy at astronomical prices 
to parade twice a year? What oil? Weren’t we given to understand 
that it was not convenient to U.S. economy that Mexican oil be de- 
veloped? ... 

“Our neighbor has no right to ask us for help when he has not 
helped us. Are we required to work, chained by the Clayton Plan 
and handcuffed by the Havana charter that place us in the situa- 
tion of colonial galley-slaves exclusively to serve imperialism? . . . 

“If the U.S. wants the cordial and effective support of Spanish 
America, it will have to make a revolution in this continent—a revo- 
lution in its conduct toward us, in its economic and political policies 
and, above all, in its moral conduct.” 

Cabrera’s articles were discontinued after the second one ap- 
peared. The daily El Pepular reported that the U.S. Embassy had 
intervened to stop them, and that three other conservative dailies 
had been instructed by U.S. Ambassador Walter R. Thurston to 
counteract more vigorously the peace campaign in Mexico. 

j —F¥rom the National Guardian, Sept. 13, 1950 


News, Aug. 1, 1959.) 

This statement made on tele- 
vision by Sen. Kennedy clarifies 
an earlier statement made in 
Milwaukee, July 31, 1959, when 
he said: “Our position in Europe 
is worth a nuclear war.” 

Pauline Maichel 


Wrong man convicted 
HARDENVILLE, MO. © 
Did Eisenhower or Allen Dulles 
offer to go over and stand trial 
instead of Powers and the other 
captured fliers? No. The Little 
Men always suffer for the Big 
Man’s crime. The statesmen and 
militarists who get nations into 
wars are the ones who should 
suffer for their crimes. 
A. M. Nesbit 


Amor for Cuba 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Because in following your ar- 
ticles on the Cuban situation, I 
have found them to be accurate 
and to the point, I want you to 
send a year’s sub to one of the 
students I spoke to at the Uni- 
versity of Habana. 

It was wonderful to talk to this 
young group of men and women, 
and hear them pledge their lives 
to maintain the form of govern- 
ment they now have: a true dem- 
ocratic form of government, of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people. Chriss Amor 





Dyad, London Daily Worker 
“Whacko—I’ve got the Herter 
Peace Prize for not being found 

out.” 


Freedom of assembly 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

“I wholly disapprove of what 
you say but will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” Vol- 
taire’s stirring defense of free- 
dom of speech found its coun- 
terpart in Article I of our Bill of 
Rights. Neither of these affirma- 
tions admit of any exceptions. 

Both the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee have 
adhered faithfully to this prin- 
ciple. Their recent test was op- 
position to refusal of a permit 
granting George Lincoln Rock- 
well, head of the American Nazi 
party, the right to speak in Jn- 
fon Square on July 4. The views 
of this man are abhorrent to 
both these organizations, anti- 
pathetical to decent Americans 
and alien to our democratic 
hopes. But under adequate po- 
lice supervision this meeting 
should have been permitted and 
equal opportunity given to rebut 
this racism in a counter rally. 

Has the widening net of sup- 
pression for unpopular views 
failed to teach its victims a les- 
son—whether they be commun- 
ists, socialists or, more recently, 
fighters against segregation? The 
moment we allow our dedication 
to freedom of speech to be viti- 
ated by the reservation that it 
depends on “whose ox is gored” 
we have begun to undermine 
further our protection under Ar- 
ticle I of our Bill of Rights, at 
a time when it is our right and 
duty to repair the shocking dam- 
age it has sustained in the last 


Muriel I. Symington 


A necessity 
SALMON ARM, B.C. 

I sincerely hope a great num- 
ber more people realize what a 
necessity such a paper is in this 
time and that at last such a pub- 
lication will really be supnorted 
by those who reap the benefit, 
not by its writers and workers of 
all kinds sacrificing their proper 
wages, Agnes L. Honey 


* decade. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A, Pos- 
sessions, Canada, $5 a year. Latin 
America, $6 a year, elsewhere $6.50 
a year. First class and airmail 
rates on request. United Kingdom 
35s @ year, payable to GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 16 Talbot Sq., Lon. 
don W2, England. Single copies 15¢ 
Reentered as second class matter 
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What Cuba needs 


UR MAILBAG THIS WEEK brought a winsome memento of the 

GUARDIAN visit to Cuba this summer—a sheaf of boleros with 

titles like Yo no te olvido (I will not forget you) and Hablo a tu coro- 
zon (I speak to your heart). 

It would be sweet, but untrue, to say that the songs were inspired 
by our visit. Rather they were song scripts from the composer’s desk, 
sent as a greeting and an expression of regret that he was unable to 
attend our final banquet at the Hotel Rosita de Hornedo in Havana. 

The composer—for those who may not have encountered these 
and similar lyrics and rhythms by the same pen—was Juan Almeida; 
and it should be of more than passing interest to report that this 
composer is also the head of Cuba’s Fuerzas Armadas. As one of our 
group remarked, “Only in America—Latin-America, that is—could 
a composer of love songs be the head of his country’s armed forces, 
and on the RCA-Victor label, to boot!” 


O THIS IS CUBA, threat to hemispheric peace, bastion of sub- 
version and enemy of the Inter-American System, opening wedge 
of Communist infiltration into both our continents and all the Carib 
isles betwixt! This is the nation scarcely bigger than its nearest 
neighbor, Florida, whose land reform program for its 6,000,000 people 
—at least 60 years overdue by any humane standards—has brought 
open threats of armed aggression, and attacks by both Republican 
and Democratic U'S. presidential candidates. 

Cuba’s Foreign Minister Raul Roa has correctly noted that “the 
unbelievable campaign of falsity, mystification and calumnies un- 
leashed against the Cuban Revolution is in direct proportion to its 
historic importance.” This is so because every Latin-American people 
stands in dire need of similar economic reform, and Cuba is showing 
the way. The per capita income of Latin-America’s 175,000,000 people, 
compared to a U.S. gross income of more than $2,000 a person, is an 
average of $250 a year—and the average conceals infinitely vaster 
inequities. Average annual income in Haiti and Bolivia, for example, 
was only $70 (1955 figures) ; and only eight of the 20 peoples exceeded 
the $250 average. In Venezuela, with the highest per capita annual 
income of $750, nearly three quarters of the population receive less 
than $250 yearly. Argentina is second with about $440 per person per 
year. Cuba has risen from fifth to third place since the Revolution 
with an annual per capita income now of nearly $400. 


_ IN THE FACE of Cuba’s example, the US. is preparing to 
spend a mere $600,000,000 to “better conditions” among the 19 
nations excluding Cuba, has moved even the conservative Times of 
London to note that any Latin-American with paper and pencil 
has “reason for looking this gift horse hard in the mouth.” 

In the course of its agrarian reform, Cuba has expropriated prop- 
erties valued by U.S. investors at something like a billion dollars, and 
the bone in their throat is that Cuba offers to pay on the basis of 
valuations for tax purposes prior to October, 1958. Thus United Fruit, 
to take a prime example, demands $30,000,000 while Cuba offers about 
$6,000,000—which is the sum United Fruit paid taxes on in 1958. But 
this is only a surface differential. Actually, of United Fruit’s lands 
in Cuba, some 40% of which remained unused when expropriated, 
one parcel of 100,000 acres was bought for $9,000 and one windfall of 
some 33,000 acres for the unbelievable sum of $100. 


wrt CUBA NEEDS from the people of the U.S. is understanding 
and help, not enmity. It is a significant statistic that the 
GUARDIAN group of 100 Amigos de Cuba was the largest body of 
U.S. visitors—except perhaps for Guantanamo military personnel or 
CIA agents—to visit Cuba since its Revolution was won, 

As most GUARDIAN readers know by now—and certainly al! the 
friends of our returning visitors know, too—the Cuban people showed 
us unbounded friendship diametrically at variance with what the U.S. 
press led us to expect. 

a because our first visit found such a welcome, we are going 
ag 
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Ties: IS THE FIRST CALL for an Amigos de Cuba visit during. 


the holidays at this year’s end, to be there in time for the mon- 
ster celebration in Havana and throughout the island of the second 
anniversary of their Revolution on Jan. 1. 

The kind of tour we can arrange depends heavily on how many 
want to go. The best hotels are available at budget prices for ad- 
vance “block” bookings; the Cuban people will spare no effort to 
show us their rapid progress. Talk it over at home today, and drop 
us a line if you are interested. Your letter now will not obligate you 
in any way; but we'll bet you'll be aboard when you get the details. 
Hasta la vista! —THE GUARDIAN 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE STORY: FINKS, FIXERS AND WITCH-HUNTERS 





How a union election was rigged in Baltimore 


By Robert E. Light 


CHILLING TALE of how a big man- 

ufacturer and an AFL-CIO union 
schemed with a Congressional committee, 
a syndicated columnist and a mysterious 
go-between to defeat an independent pro- 
gressive union is told in a petition now 
before the Natl. Labor Relations Board 
in Washington. 


The petition reads like raw proletarian 
fiction. It tells of finks, fixers and ring- 
ers. It recalls an unseemly side of labor- 
management relations that many pretend 
no longer exists. But supporting affida- 
vits from a former conspirator swear 
that the story is true, and none of the 
accused has denied it. 


The petition charges that the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. und the AFL-CIO 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW), with the help of the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee, columnist 
Victor Riesel and “labor relations con- 
sultant” Harry Herman, conspired to de- 
feat the United Electrical Workers (UE) 
in an election at the Air Arm plant in 
Baltimore last March. It asks the board 
to set aside the election. 


FEAR AND SUSPICION: UE lost the Air 
Arm plant to IBEW in 1950, shortly after 
it was forced out of the CIO in a witch- 
hunt. UE petitioned for a representation 
election in 1955, but IBEW won in a red- 
baiting campaign. Air Arm workers be- 
came increasingly disenchanted with 
IBEW, particularly its reluctance in han- 
dling grievances. Many openly called for 
UE’s return. 

UE petitioned again in October, 1959. 
After some delays an election was set for 
March 25, 1960. UE seemed certain to win 
handily. But as the election approached 
an atmosphere of fear and suspicion filled 
the plant. Some employes questioned 
whether the plant would lose government 
contracts if UE won. 


On March 17, Air Arm employes re- 
ceived a letter from Westinghouse plant 
manager C.D. Lee questioning UE’s “rep- 





VICTOR RIESEL — 
Stories to order 


utation for loyalty.” The letter concluded: 
“The management of this plant plans to 
use every legal means in the coming elec- 
tion to keep the UE where it belongs— 
outside of our gates.” 

The company placed half-page ads in 
Baltimore papers headed: “Westinghouse 
Cannot Take Chances With National De- 
fense.” The ad emphasized that the plant 
depended on military electronics work and 
repeated its doubts of UE’s “loyalty.” 


EASTLAND’S BOYS: Two weeks before 
the election, investigators of the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee arrived at 
the plant and set up operations in offices 
provided by the company. Known UE sup- 
porters were called in, one by one, for 
questioning. Each was asked if he had 
signed a UE card. Were the workers 
aware that the FBI checked the cards, 
the investigators asked. The employes 
were told that signing a UE card was akin 
to signing a Communist petition. They 





Fellow Employes; 





Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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BALTIMORE DIVISIONS 





The National Labor Relations Board has announced that aunion election 


"Because of this record, the management of this plant plans to use every 


March 16, 1960 





Westinghouse has long re ognized and respected the right of its hourly 
employes to decide what union should represent them. 
as in the past, I feel itis the responsibility of management to inform you on 


Nevertheless, now 





legal means in the coming election tokeep the U,.E, where it belongs --outside 


YOU CAN BE SURE WHEN IT’S WESTINGHOUSE 
The company left no doubt which union it wanted. This letter was sent to all 
employes at the plant. 


were asked to name the people who were 
circulating UE cards. 

With the investigators’ arrival, the com- 
pany posted large signs around the 
plant: “Uncle Sam Is Watching You.” 

On March 10, the Baltimore News-Post 
reprinted a column from the New York 
Mirror by Victor Riesel on the forthcom- 
ing election, recalling that some UE lead- 
ers had refused to tell Congressional com- 
mittees whether or not they were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

On election day UE was beaten by 3 to 1. 

UE petitioned the regional labor board 
to set aside the election, charging com- 
pany and government interference. But 
the board rejected the petition on the 
grounds of insufficient evidence. UE 
promptly appealed to the national board 
in Washington. 


THE TALKER: While the appeal was 
pending, Clarence E. Wallace, who had 
worked on the IBEW staff in the election, 
approached UE with an offer to tell his 
story. He had quit as an IBEW inter- 
national representative because he failed 
to win a promotion and a permanent as- 
signment. He was angry with IBEW lead- 
ers, he said, and was ready to talk. 

This is Wallace’s story as told in a 
sworn affidavit to the NLRB: 

In January, 1960, a meeting was held 
at the IBEW offices in. Washington at 
which Wallace was present. At the meet- 
ing were Paul H. Menger, IBEW Director 
of Manufacturing; Russell Olsen, assist- 
ant to the IBEW president; Tony Bucella, 
IBEW international representative; and 
Edward Naumann, who described himself 
as an assistant to, and trouble shooter for, 
Gwilym Price, president of Westinghouse. 

Naumann told the meeting that West- 
inghouse was unhappy with events at the 
Baltimore Air Arm plant. The company 
felt, he said, that UE would win 2 to 1. 
He said the IBEW official in charge of the 
campaign was doing a poor job. Menger 
agreed to send Bucella to Baltimore to 
take over the campaign. 


THE RED ISSUE: Naumann complained 
that IBEW was not making enough of the 
“red issue” against UE. Menger explained 
that it had become difficult to red-bait 
UE. In the 1955 election, he said, there 
were government investigations of UE 
that IBEW exploited. But, he pointed out, 
the Justice Dept. has since dropped its 
efforts to label UE a “Communist front” 
before the Subversive Activities Contrel 
Board. 

Menger said that Harry Herman, a la- 
bor relations consultant in New York, had 
sent four boxes of literature about UE, 
but he had not yet sorted it to find out 
if any would be useful in exploiting the 
“red” issue. 

Naumann said, according to Wallace’s 
affidavit, that “Westinghouse had enough 
friends in Washington so as to possibly 
arrange for a Congressional committee 
investigation [of UE] which could be car- 
ried out in some form during the election 


campaign.” 

Naumann told the IBEW officials that 
because of the delicate nature of his work, 
it was necessary to keep it secret, even 
from local Westinghouse officials. It was 
decided that he should. be referred to as 
“Mr, Hi" 


THE RINGERS: Later in the month, aft- 
er Bucella had taken over operations in 
Baltimore, it was decided to plant “ring- 
ers”—undercover agents—in the UE. 
Menger arranged to bring in three women 
from Indianapolis, who had done similar 
work before, and two men from Kearney, 
N.J. Naumann arranged for the “ringers” 
to bypass the employment office and re- 
port to the guardhouse where they were 
to ask for Nick Armiger, superintendent 
of production. Armiger would know 
where to assign them. 

Wallace was assigned to look after the 
“ringers.” He got them apartments and 
rented cars and paid them $50 a week 
for expenses. IBEW ulso paid them the 
difference between what they earned on 
their last job and their wages at Air Arm. 
Bucella directed their performance. At 
first he sent only one woman to UE meet- 
ings with orders to xeep quiet and “win 
confidence.” Later he fed the others into 
UE, one at a time. Finally, they were told 
to “open up’—raise questions about UE’s 
“communist line.” The “ringers” reported 
regularly to Bucella on what went on 
at UE meetings and to receive orders. 

Bucella also met regularly with Nau- 
man to arrange settlements of grievances 
in the plant “so that IBEW could make 


- a better showing to the workers prior to 


the elections.” 


RIESEL STORY: Wallace said that early 
in the campaign Herman, the “labor re- 
lations consultant,” suggested that col- 
umnist Riesel might be persuaded to write 
a story on the election discrediting UE. 
Menger and Wallace drafted an article 
and sent it to Herman in New York to 
pass on to Riesel. Naumann promised that 
Westinghouse would take responsibility 
for getting Riesel’s article published in a 
Baltimore paper, although none carried 
his column regularly. 

Riesel’s. story, based on the Menger- 
Wallace draft, appeared in the New York 
Mirror and other papers across the coun- 
try on March 3, but when none of the 
Baltimore papers picked it up, Menger 
complained to Naumann. He was told 
that the company was meeting some 
resistance but would meet its part of the 
bargain. A few days later Riesel’s story 
appeared in the Baltimore News-Post. 

UE checked Wallace’s story. Westing- 
house president Gwilym Price denied that 
Naumann was his assistant. He added: 
“My secretary tells me that we have no 
such employe here.” The company’s head- 
quarters in Baltimore also denied that 
Naumann worked there. 

But in an NLRB hearing in Baltimore 
in 1955, Naumann testified that he was 


“in charge of the engineering lab at the 
Wilkins Ave. plant of Westinghouse since 
1943.” 


THE CONTRADICTION: When UE called 
Naumann at his home, he said: “I cannot 
comment in any way about the Wallace 
affidavit ... Haven’t even read the Wal- 
lace thing.” But later in the conversation, 
in discussing the Riesel article, he said: 
“Honestly, that’s one part of that affi- 
davit that I honestly and truly don’t know 
anything about. I had nothing to do with 
that part.” 

When it was pointed out that he was 
contradicting himself, he said: “Now look 
here, what I said is the truth. I had noth- 
ing to do with putting that article in the 
newspapers. That wasn’t my job I mean.” 

Finally he said: “No, I’m not Mr. Price’s 
assistant. That’s just what Wallace claim- 
ed. I’m not in Industrial Relations either, 
I refuse to tell you what my job is.” 

From a News-Post employe, UE learned 
that “Westinghouse big shots arranged” 
for the reprint of the Riesel article. The 
employe also said that “Herman banged 
our desk daily” to push for the story. 


MYSTERIOUS HERMAN: From Wallace, 
UE learned that Herman had had deal- 
ings with the Hoover Electronics Co. and 
the Radio Corporation of America (RCA). 
When the Hoover labor relations director 
was asked if he had heard of Herman, he 
said: “Well, yes and no. I wouldn’t con- 
firm or deny having had relations with 
Harry Herman. I suggest you ask Mr. 
Herman.” 

With the RCA labor relations man, UE 


























Sheet Metal Worker, Australia 

“The wages will be low for the first year, 

but there are certain things that will 

help you through . . . strict economy, 
loan companies . . . the will to live.” 


took a different tack. It asked him to con- 
firm or deny that the company had are 
ranged for an anti-UE article by Riesel 
through Herman in a 1958 election at the 
RCA plant in Lancaster, Pa. “That may 
or may not be. I won’t confirm or deny it, 
Why don’t you ask Mr. Herman?” 

UE found that Herman had an office 
in New York, listed in the telephone book’s 
Yellow Pages as “Herman & Conway, 
Labor Relations Consultants.” The office 
consisted of several rooms with a secree 
tary and several men answering phones 
and typing. Herman refused to talk to UE. 
His secretary would not confirm that he 
is a labor relations consyltant. 

By law labor relations consultants must 
register with the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 
Herman is not registered. Failure to ree 
gister carries a severe penalty, including 
a $10,000 fine. 


RESULTS AWAITED: UE filed Wallace’s 
affidavit as a supplement to its Washe- 
ington appeal several days before the de- 
cision was due. But the NLRB ruled that 
the affidavit came in too late for consi- 
deration and upheld the regional board’s 
decision. 

The petition currently before the board 
asks it to reconsider with an explanation 
of why many of the facts did not come to 
light until months after the election. If 
the board refuses, UE has no further legal 
recourse. There is no appeal from board 
decisions on setting aside elections. 

The matter would seem to be one for 
Federal investigation. But more likely it 
will be up-to the Air Arm employes to 
write the final chapter. 
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UN in the Congo 


(Continued from Page 1) 


been humiliated; this furnished the pre- 
text for the landing of ‘Belgian para- 
troopers; (2)' Katanga, under the guid- 
ance of provincial Premier’ Moise Tsh- 
ombe, an underling of the Belgian gov- 
ernment and industrialists; seceded. 


Lumumba sought aid from the UN. 
The July 14 resolution of the UN Secur- 
ity Council :.zuthorized UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold “to také the neces- 
sary steps, in consultation with the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the’ Congo, 
to provide the government with such mil- 
itary assistance as may be necessary un- 
til, through the efforts of the UN, the 
national security forces may be able, in 
the opinion of the government, to meet 
fully their tasks.” 


HAMMARSBJOLD’S ROLE: Later Ham- 
marskjold in a clarifying statement said 
he understood Katanga to be an integral 




















Dyad, London Daily Worker 

“I say, old boy, can they hold up the 

African revolution until his lordship 
returns?” ° 


part of the Congo Republic; still later 
he said UN forces in the Congo would 
remain neutral in the conflict over Ka- 
tanga, refusing either to help subdue 
Katangasor to defend it against the cen- 
tral government. The continuing chaos 

- in the Congo, and Lumumba’s seemingly 
erratic behavior, have been caused large- 
ly by Hammarskjold’s failure strictly to 
live up to the July 14 resolution. 


The Congolese government expected 
Hammarskjold to consult it on measures 
to halt atrocities by both the Congolese 
and Belgian soldiers; to arrange the to- 
tal withdrawal of Belgian troops from the 
Congo; to eliminate Belgiam intrigue in 
Katanga and thus maintain the terri- 
torial integrity of the ‘country, and to 
help reorganize and retrain the Congo- 
lese army so that it could take over the 
task of safeguarding national security. 


THE TROOPS ARRIVE: Hammarskjold, 
however, rarely consulted the Lumumba 
government. He ignored it altogether as 
he negotiated with Tshombe for the en- 
try of UN troops into Katanga. When 
the troops first arrived, UN forces be- 
gan disarming the Congolese but not the 
Belgian soldiers, until the Congolese re- 
fused to surrender their arms. Despite 
-_professions of neutrality, when Lum- 
umba sent troops toward-the Katanga 
border in an effort to reunify the Congo, 
Reuters reported (Aug. 29): 

“UN troops today held key positions 
on the routes to Katanga in an effort to 
prevent a civil war between the break- 
away province and advancing Congolese 
army units. . Gen. Roger Gheysen. 
Belgian army commander, called for a 
UN-patrolled neutral zone in the border 
region.” 


While UN troops, according to the Se- 
curity Council directive, used force 
against the Congolese army when they 
felt it necessary to maintain law and 
order, they were strangely reluctant to 
proceed to Katanga until assured of <¢ 
peaceful reception. At one time Ham- 
marskjold suggested to the Security 
Council that it give a pledge to Tshombe 
that his status would not be prejudiced 
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by the entrance of UN troops; but in the 
face of Soviet and African opposition, he 
did not press the point (Times, Aug. 17). 
Hammarskjold later obtained Tshom- 
be’s compliance by promising UN neu- 
trality in the Congo’s internal affairs. 


HOW LUMUMBA FEELS: Nearly two 
months after UN intervention, the situa- 
tion in the Congo remained chaotic be- 
cause both the government and the peo- 
ple felt that UN troops were often be- 
having more as an occupation force than 
as supporters of and cooperators with 
the Lumumba Administration. This 
would also seem to be a reason for the 
Congolese Premier’s “erratic” behavior. 
which has been aggravated by his feeling 
that Hammarskjold has treated him and 
his government cavalierly and has in ef- 
fect extended to Tshombe a status more 
than equal to that of Lumumba. 


The Congolese feeling that UN troops 
were acting as an occupation force has 
been enhanced by such facts as the fol- 
lowing: 

@ Although Hammarskjold announc- 














ed on Sept. 1 the withdrawal of most Be]- 
gian troops from the Congo, UN troops 
took over the former Belgian bases at 
Kamina and Kitona instead of handing 
them over to the Congolese. 

e@ Just when the central government 
was attempting to recover Katanga, UN 
Under Secretary Ralph Bunche, return- 
ing from the Congo on Sept. 1, said that 
UN forces would not stand by if internal 
differences led to bloodshed. 


NO BALKANIZATION: Bunche, inciden- 
tally, doubted that the Congo might be- 
come an East-West “cold war” battle- 
ground. He attributed the few instances 
of molestation of white UN troops to the 
Congolese “frustration and fear,” linger- 
ing of Belgian paratroopers and “spies” 
(many Belgians have been found wear- 
ing UN armbands). He added that tales 
of atrocities by the Congolese were exag- 
gerated. 

The Congolese Premier has denounced 
the UN troops and asked for their with- 
drawal when he has been frustrated in 
his efforts to obtain their eooperation: 
he has turned around and praised them 
when they have shown the slightest ap- 
preciation of his position and authority. 
A special committee of the Pan-African 
conference which ended in Leopoldville 
Aug. 31 strongly urged on both Lumumba 
and the UN representatives closer coop- 
eration “between the Congo government 
and the UN.” ‘ 

The real test of UN cooperation was 
coming up as Lumumba tried to bring Ka- 
tanga back into the Congo. In this ef- 
fort, he had the support of all th inde- 
pendent African states. 

All the African states are opposed 
to the Balkanization of their territories 
and the maintenance of small tribal un- 
its—in the name of federation—that hold 
back progress based on central planning. 
Federation might eventually come, bring- 
ing together larger and more viable un- 
its; in the meantime, no newly freed 
country will tolerate the severance of its 
most productive section. This’ is exactly 
how the Congo government feels about 
Katanga. 





Summer of-sit-ins 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the positive side at summer’s end was 
the integration of lunch counters in 89 
communities in 11 Southern states. Sit- 
ins took place in 35 of the 89 cities. 

Two major victories were achieved in 
one week (Aug. 15) when the 200-member 
restaurant association in Kansas City, 
Mo., agreed to serve Negroes, and Trail- 
ways bus terminal restaurants in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida and 
Maryland also capitulated. Trailways 
agreed to drop trespassing charges against 
65 demonstrators. 

Most dramatic success of the summer 
was the July integration of two stores in 
Greensboro, N.C., the birthplace of the 
sit-in movement last February. This was 
the signal victory for all that followed 
and all that had gone before. 


THE “KNEEL-INS”: A new phase of the 
sit-in movement, the “kneel-ins”—the 
first coordinated drive on the churches— 
also met with success. On Aug. 7 a group 
of 25 Negroes and whites attended serv- 
ices in six Atlanta white Protestant 
churches. The kneel-ins were organized by 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee. 

In another “first’* nearly 200 Negro stu- 
dents from Baltimore staged a demon- 
stration inside the Capitol in Washington 
in the hope, as one of the students put it, 
of “making a man out of Eisenhower.” 
They held a 15-minute prayer meeting 
under the dome. 


THE “WADE-INS”: Also developed over 
the summer was the “wade-in’—in re- 
sponse to a call by the NAACP for Negro 
families to seek service in all tax-support- 


ed public recreation facilities. Wade-ins 


at Savannah Beach, Ga., ended in the 
arrest of a dozen persons, not for swim- 
ming, but for stripping to their bathing 
suits in public. At Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
state police closed a park when Negroes 
and whites tried to enter in a group. 
Last April a riot followed an attempt 
to integrate a public beach in Biloxi, 








Miss., and Negroes were driven away. The 
U.S. Department of Justice is suing Har- 
rison County, Miss., to open the Biloxi 
beach to Negroes. The NAACP, counsel 
for 32 Negroes involved, is seeking to join 
the suit. 

In some areas there was only partial 
victory. At Atlanta City Hall, 22 Negro 
employes will be allowed to eat in the 
cafeteria, but a suit for general integra- 
tion will probably be cismissed since the 
cafeteria has been closed to the general 
public. 


The trespasser 
HEN JAMES A. CHANCE, an In- 
dian, tried to register his children 
at an all-white. Dunn, N.C., school he 
was arrested for trespassing. Also taken 
into custody were four other adults and 
seven children objecting to the daily 
72-mile round-trip to school the children 
are forced to make. The Chance children 
are attending classes at the Dunn school 
in defiance of a court order. 





HOW IT BEGAN: An important factor 
in the sit-in success has been the 20% 
drop in national Woolworth sales since the 
movement began, and the $4 million drop 
(a 5.9% decline) in sales receipts of S. H. 
Kress and Co. for the quarter ending Sept. 
30. Both retail chains have been the tar- 
get of nationwide boycott by the NAACP 
and the Congress uf Racial Equality 
(CORE). 

The sit-in movement began on Feb 
1 with a decision by four freshmen at 
A&T College in Greensboro, N.C., who 
“just got tired of talking about it and 
decided to do something.” After one 
month, demonstrations had spread to four 
other cities in North Carolina and to Vir- 
ginia, Florida and Tennessee, and 200 
students had been jailed. In March 400 
students were rounded up in Orangeburg, 
S.C., and placed in a barbed-wire stock- 
ade. 

To date, CORE estimates that about 
2,000 persons have been arrested, about 
half of whom are awaiting appeals. 


TRAINING SESSIONS: Over the summer 
intensive training sessions were held by 
CORE, NAACP and other groups to in- 
sure peaceful demonstrations. Some ses- 
sions have been informal discussion gath- 
erings, others have been more formal “in- 
stitutes,” such as the CORE Interracial 
Action Institute which ended Labor Day 
in Miami. 

Participating in the three-week insti- 
tute were 15 Negro and five white stu- 
dents from the South, 10 from other parts 
of the country and six CORE staff mem- 
bers led by James R. Robinson, CORE ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

During the first few days participants 
steeled themselves for expected insults by 
“role-playing” sessions in which Negro 
and white members of the group switched 
roles and swapped insults. Then the group 
sought service at 100 restaurants, theaters 
and supermarkets, and swam at both the 
Negro and white Dade County public 
beaches. They were served in 20 of 30 res- 
taurants tested in Miami and in all 27 
tested in Miami Beach. 

On the third day of the institute, 18 


of the group were arrested in a supermar- 
ket for trespassing and subsequently were 
convicted and placed on one year’s pro- 
bation. The decision will be appealed. 


ACTION FOR ALL: Some training in- 
stitutes are held in the middle of a de- 
monstration if serious opposition seems to 
be rendering the sit-in ineffective. In 
Portsmouth, Va., for example, when vio- 
lence broke out, a CORE staff member 
conducted a one-day training session; the 
demonstration re-opened peacefully and 
ended in success. 

According to CORE community rela- 


Integration in New York 

HE BOARD of Education took a step 

toward real integration of New York 
City schools on Sept. 1 when it an- 
nounced voluntary transfers to other 
schools for students at 21 junior high 
schools and one senior high with at least 
85% Negro-Puerto Rican student bodies. 
Elementary school pupils will be allowed 
to transfer in 1961. 

Parents Workshop for Equality, the 
group planning a “sit-out” on the open- 
ing day of school, Sept. 12, applauded 
the Board’s “raising of integration to 
the status of an imperative,” but voted 
to continue to organize for the sit-out. 
~According to Rev. Milton A, Galami- 
son, Workshop president, parents esti- 
mate that only about 100 pupils will be 
affected this year under the plan. 


tions director Marvin Rich, targets for 
continued action this fall include lunch 
counters, voter registration, public accom- 
modations (in the South) and employ- 
ment and housing (in the North). Schools 
will continue to occupy major attention 
nationally. 

A sighificant aspect ot the movement 
continues to be the determination to push 
for victory without compromise. When in- 
tegration is achieved in a specific locality, 
sit-in leaders say, boycotts continue until 
arrested persons are released and charges 
dropped. 
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A GUARDIAN EXCLUSIVE EYE-WITNESS STORY 





Vincent Hallinan reports on the Powers trial 


Vincent Hallinan was one of several lawyers of international standing who 


were invited to be observers at the trial in Moscow of Francis Gary Powers. He 
was the only person outside the immediate family to interview Powers; he dined 
twice with the defendant’s wife, Barbara Powers, and spoke with her on several 
other occasions; he talked also with the Soviet prosecutor and the defense coun- 
sel, This article was written exclusively for the GUARDIAN. 


By Vincent’ Hallinan 

HE SOVIETS “think big” and they 

have a flair for the theatrical. They 
conducted this historic spectacle—the 
trial of U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers— 
in a dramatic setting. The “Hall of Col- 
umns” is pre-Revolution with 40-foot 
ceilings and magnificent chandeliers. 
Three generals on a red-draped dais 
were an imposing tribunal. The room was 
crowded with 2,000 spectators, including 
newsmen from every land. 

The defendant, confronted with fate 
in this awesome theater, conducted him- 
self with courage and dignity. Young, 
handsome, brave without arrogance and 
courteous without servility, he was an 
appealing figure. In a faintly Southern 
accent. he maintained the role in which 
his astute Soviet lawyer had probably 
instructed him. He was a robot, little 
more accountable than the mechanisms 
of his plane. He would not allow himself 
to be drawn into a conclusion or opinion: 
“Tt can’t truthfully say if that camera 
was on my plane. You’ve told me since 
I’ve been here that it was, and I have 
no reason to doubt; but all that special 
apparatus had been installed before ! 
ever saw the plane. I only knew what 
was in the cock-pit; I was instructed to 
push switches according to the markings 
on my map and that’s all I did.” 

The prosecutor cut across this 
defense with a chilling observation: “Sc 
far as you knew, when you pushed one 
of those switches you might have been 
releasing a hydrogen bomb.” 

Roman Rudenko, the prosecutor, is 
himself an arresting figure. He is fat. 
pink and balding. While listening to a 
witness he sits with his elbows on his 
desk and his hands, one above the oth- 
er, close to his face. Thence his fingers 
flit ceaselessly back and forth, touching 
his chin, his nose, his neck, skipping 
from one feature to another. 

He is sharp and penetrating in his ex- 
amination and brilliant in argument. He 
has none of the »u'lying unfairness con- 
sidered routine in our own prosecutors. 
Every question was designed to elicit 
facts; none to confuse or embarrass. 
When the defendant was in a difficult 
position, the prosecutor pulled back. 


HE MOST DRAMATIC incident of 

the trial made a ringing impression 
upon every spectator and, indeed, upon 
the defendant himself. 

This is what happened: Rudenko was 
completing a devastating summation of 
the evidence. He reviewed the charge of 
conspiracy of aggression and provocation 
by the American military brass and 
the contempt with which our government 
had treated the sovereign rights of th 
U.S.S.R. He denounced the defendant as 
a willfu) accomplice in this malign pro- 












A MOSCOW THEATER IN WHICH ‘AN ALARMING’ 


gram and asserted that his acts merited 
the extreme penalty. 


A chill fell upon us as we enticipated 
a demand for Powers’ death. 


At that moment, the prosecutor alter- 
ed his mien. He recited a few sentences 
of extenuation and concluded: “I do not 
ask for the extreme penalty but for a 
sentence of 15 years.” 


We sighed with relief-and a consider- 
able hand-clapping broke out in the 
chamber. It became a matter for con- 
jecture whether this was for the brilliant 
performance of the lawyer or for his len- 
iency with regard to the penalty. Some 
were of one opinion, some another. 
Doubt was resvived when the Court de- 
livered its judgment, imposing a sen- 
tence considerably below what had been 
expected. That amazing audience reacted 
to this in an astounding fashion. 


Looking at this defendant who, a few 
months before, had glided across their 
country seeking out its vulnerable spots, 
this man who had been tracing a path for 
the same ruin and destruction from 
which they had but recently emerged, 
now hearing him treated with magna: 
nimity, touched by the humanity of their 
own judges and inspired by their vindi- 
cation of this aspect of their national 
character—the whole Soviet portion of 
the audience broke into a tumult of ap- 
“quse. 

Nothing was done to arrest the demon- 
tration, and we stood amazed at this, 
the most dramatic incident I have ever 
witnessed in a court of law. 


HAVE BEEN asked if there were any 

“brain-washing” in the case. I an- 
swer that indeed there was, but not i 
the accepted sense. Powers and I dis- 
cussed the applause of the audience. He 
was sure that the first outburst had been 
because Rudenko had not asked for the 
death penalty. He shook his head rue- 
fully: “I’ve sure changed my mind about 
a lot of things since I’ve been here.” 

His wife, Barbara, confided to me: “I 
was told that I would have to stand up to 
having eggs and tomatoes thrown at us 
when we got here. I’m really ashamed 
to think that I believed it. I haven’t met 
one single person who didn’t sympathize 
with me or who didn’t hope that. Gary 
would get a light sentence.” 

To be sure, there were stalwart Yanks 
who were proof against this process. One 
of the lawyers in the weird entourage 
of the Powers’ family informed me sol- 
emnly: “They’re going to shoot this 
boy.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” I said. “They’re going 
to do no such thing. A few weeks ago 
Khrushchev appealed to de Gaulle to 
spare that Algerian they guillotined. 
That is inconsistent with any intention 
to kill Powers.” 


PICTURE WAS EXPOSED 


“Well,” he persisted, “he’d be a lot 
better off dead than in a Soviet prison.” 


“That isn’t true either,” I informed 
him. “The Soviet penal system is ex- 
tremely advanced and humane—a_hell 
of a lot. better than anything you'd find 
in the United States.” 


He jumped up and ran out of the 
room; he would hear no more. 


HE DEFENDANT’S father had excit- 

ed considerable sympathy. with his 
tears and his appeals to Khrushchev 
“from one father to another” until it 
was learned that he had a contract with 
Life magazine for an exclusive story 
which would net him $5,000 and the ex- 
penses of his group for the trip to the 
USSR. 


Since my return, I have read that a 
Soviet paper has charged that Barbara 
Powers had sold her husband’s letters 
to Newsweek. I do not believe that this is 
s0. [Newsweek has denied that it paid 
any money for the letters—Ed.] She ap- 
peared to me to be an honest, sensitive 
and honorable young woman. She was 
on bad terms with her father-in-law dur- 
ing their Moscow stay. She accused him 
of capitalizing on his son’s misfortune 
and stated that she had refused many 
offers for larger sums than he was re- 
ceiving from the Luce publication. 

She had more sense than any of her 
accompanying “advisers” and showed it 
by maintaining her balance and dignity 
when all about her were acting like fools 
under the propagandizing efforts of the 
U.S. Embassy attaches. 


HE CAMERA on Powers’ plane was a 

fantastic device. It had a wide-angle 
lens of extremely long focal length. En- 
largements of pictures taken by it from 
an elevation of 68,000 feet plainly show- 
ed the markings on the planes in the So- 
viet airfields. With the film in it when 
captured it could take a series of photos 
furnishing a continuous picture of a strip 
of the U.S.S.R. 3,600 kilometers in length 
by 200 in width. Obviously, a score of 
such trips as the U-2 was making when 
shot down would furnish a photographic 
map of the entire Russian Federated Re- 
public—the heartland of the nation’s in- 
dustrial complex. 


In addition, the plane carried appara- 
tus for testing the efficiency of the So- 
viet radar and for determining the wave 
lengths of its radio communication, as 
well as devices for jamming both. 

The unanimous reaction to this testi- 
mony was: “Why is the United States 
concerned with the efficiency of the So- 
viet radar unless it intends to evade and 
penetrate it? What business is it of the 


- United States where the Soviet cities, in- 


dustries and airfields are located unless 
it expects ultimately to bomb them?” - 

An Indian lawyer said to me: “If you 
should find some fellow testing the locks 
on your doors and windows and trying 
to find where in your home your valu- 
ables are hidden, he would have a hard 
time making you believe that he didn’t 
intend to burglarize your house but that 





Sitting in the dock, Francis G. Powers (r.); defense counsel Mikhail Griniev (glasses) seated (1.). 














Francis 


OWERS | 


leowens || 


Eccles, London Daily Worker 


Guilty! 


he was only making sure that ou 
wouldn’t come over and burglarize his.” 


HE POWERS TRIAL provided a thea- 

ter in which to expose an alarming 
picture. Its background shows one pow- 
erful nation truculently violating the es- 
sential rights of another, denying its sov- 
ereignty over its own territory, insulting 
its dignity and, in effect, challenging it 
to retaliate. 

As the plot unfolded there developed 
an increasing and chilling concern: How 
long can this situation continue with- 
out erupting into war? One thing is cer- 
tain, namely, that the safety of the world 
depends on brighter minds than this trial 
disclosed to be on “our side.” If our gov- 
ernment’s handling of the incident was 
replete with clumsy lies, incredible bun- 
gling and irresponsible defiances, it is 
matched by the ignorance, stupidity and 
recklessness with which its military brass 
is conducting its spy activities. 


High Air Force officers had assured 
Powers that the Soviet radar was inef- 
fective at the place where he crossed the 
frontier. It picked him up at the mo- 
ment he did so. They told him that he 
could not be hit from the ground and 
that no Soviet fighter could attain the 
altitude of the U-2. He was knocked 
down by the first rocket. He was given 
watches, rings and rubles to bribe the 
people of the U.S.S.R. to betray their 
country—the most fiercely patriotic peo- 
ple on earth. 

In addition, as he put it himself: “I 
don’t know how I was supposed to bribe 
them—I can’t speak a word of their lan- 
guage.” 


HIS IS A TREMENDOUS country. It 

is a “boom nation,” expanding at a 
furious tempo. Everywhere is motion, life, 
invention. Throughout its vast expanse it 
is pulsing with power, thrusting, extend- 
ing, denying that there are limitations 
to its dreams and confounding those who 
would assert them. Its conquest of space 
is no more dramatic than its industrial 
development. 


We compare the minds which are di- 
recting this renaissance of human 
thought and achievement with those 
which managed the Powers’ fiasco and 
we wonder: “If we finally force this coun- 
try into war, how long will it take it to 
wipe our own country from the face of 
the earth?” 


Right now, our security from that pos- 
sibility depends on the good sense, pa- 
tience and forbearance of the Soviet 
leaders and upon their ability to main- 
tain a military strength beyond what 
might tempt our bully boys to attack it. 

One thing which the American public 
must realize is that the presence of our 
bomber-bases along the frontiers of the 
U.S.S.R., the probing of its defenses and 
the insulting truculence of our political 
and military cavemen can erupt in a 
cataclysm which will destroy the human 
species. 








Our first “must” is to withdraw from 
these bases and end the Cold War. 

If we learn this, the misadventure of 
Francis Gary Powers will-have been a 
blessing, not only to the Americans but 
to all the people of the world. 
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BOOKS 


More light on the atom age 


ROFESSO)2. FOWLER has 

assembled a thoroughly com- 
petent group of scientists to 
write chapters on individual 
topics pertinent to the title of 
this book.* In simple layman’s 
language there is presented a 
description of the type of nuc- 
lear weapons, how they work 
and how they produce radio- 
active by-products. This is fol- 
lowed by a description of the 
global patiern of the fallout of 
this radioactive debris and how 
it affects man at the time of the 
blast and immediately there- 
after, as well as its long-term 
biological effects on man. Fi- 
nally, the grim consequences of 
nuclear war are detailed. 

The book stresses an impor- 
tant fact of which most Ameri- 
cans are not too aware: That all 
the tonnage of explosives used - 
by the human race from the 
time of their invention to the 
end of World War II amounted 
to about 4,000,000 tons of TNT, 
whereas each of the hydrogen 
bombs that will be used in a 
nuclear war will be 10,000,000 
tons and larger. It is estimated 
that the U.S. has about 135,000 





NEW YORK 





The Most Smartly Dressed 
Guys at the Guardian are 


John T. McManus 
George Evans 
and 
Norval Welch 
All bought their Fall 
wardrobes at 


HARRY’S 


Where $50 to $75 suits are 
sold for $10 to $15; Slight 
imperfections that even your 
wife won’t notice. 


Suits, Overcoats and Top- 
coats; tall or short, you'll 
have no fitting problem. 


ALTERATIONS FREE OF 
CHARGE ON THE 
PREMISES 


Harry's Clothes . 


“The Corner Shop” 


104 3rd Av., Corner 13th St. 
Open Till 7 P.M. 








million tons of weapons ready, 
enough to destroy the earth per- 
haps four or five times, while the 
U.S.S.R. has about a third as 
much. The conclusion is inescap- 
able that after a next war the 
human race won’t care much 
whether the capitalist or the 
communist side won. 


HE READER will also find a 
clear presentation of the at- 
titudes and the ideas of the ad- 
vocates of bomb testing (Teller 
and the A.E.C. group) as oppos- 
ed to that body of scientists who 





believe that any testing is dan- 
srous (Pauling, Muller, etc.). 

If a few hundred thousand 
people die as a consequence of 
genetic damage caused by fall- 
out from th: tests already made, 
the Teller group averages this out 
over the entire human race and 
speciously concludes that the 
average man’s life has been 
shortened by a few hours. This, 
they say, is equivalent to the 
risk of being a few pounds over- 
weight. But the mutated genes 
do not average out over the 
whole race; instead they come 





NEW YORK 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


auto, fire, burglary, life annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatiou, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3. (ith St.) 











CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
PHONE: DI 9-2956 


It’s Trade-In-Week. Terrific 
allowances given for old 
cameras toward new purchases. 








Translation & Typing 
English, Yiddish, Hebrew & 
Russian. Also editing & 
mimeographing. 
HARRY FRIEDMAN FA 7-6340 
2524 B. Channel Dr. Far Rockaway 























DR. ANNETTE T. 


POE PPOGS 


RUBINSTEIN 


Announces 
that a European lecture tour 
this fall, to include the 
U.S.S.R. Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, the nm Democratic 
Republic and England, makes 
it impossible for her to accept 
speaking engagements in the 
United States until ‘ 


JANUARY, 1961 


Her annual cross country, 
West Coast Tour will be ar- 
ranged for 
March & April, 1961 
Address all inquiries to 
THE NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN 
_ 197 E. 4th 8t., N.Y. 9, Box 1 








ALL INSTRUMENTS @ VOICE 
PRIVATE AND GROUP INSTRUCTION 


18 West 74th Street 
TRATION Begins 
FALL TERM Begins September 12th 





ADULT DIVISION @ CHILDREN’S DIVISION 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL 


New York 23 
6th 


DANCE 
ALL THEORETICAL Gussecrs 


TR 3-2761 
an Mustrated catalog of all 
courses available on request 





together in the few hundred 
thousand discrete individuals 
producing stillbirths and mal- 
formed and debilitated babies. 

This is a book that all Ameri- 
cans should read and ponder, 
particularly members of Con- 
gress and those individuals who 
direct our foreign policy. 


*FALLOUT: A Study of Sup- 
erbombs, Strontium 90 and 
Survival. John M. Fowler, 
editor. Basic Books Inc., 59 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. xii + 235 pp. $5.50 

om s o 


HIS BOOK** reviews the 

scientific accomplishments of 
the Soviet Union in the atomic 
energy field from 1930 to the 
present. Written by an employe 
of the Rand Corporation, it pre- 
sents a point of view biased by 
cold-war thinking. Nevertheless, 
it is a book that ought to be read 
by individuals who still believe 
that the Soviets acquired the se- 
cret of the bomb by espionage. 

It will shock such people to 
learn that prior to the Nazi in- 
vasion, Soviet nuclear science 
was abreast if not ahead of the 
United States. In April, 1949, at 
a meeting of the Soviet Academy 
of Science, plans for the indus- 
trial production of heavy water 
and for the separation of the 
uranium isotopes by both the 
mass spectograph and the diffu- 
sion of uranium hexafluoride 
were described. In the same year 
Petrzhak and Flerov, working 
under Kurchatov, discovered the 
spontaneous fission of uranium. 
These and other important dis- 
coveries are mentioned in this 
study. 

However, the author omits 
mentioning that Frenkel devel- 
oped the theory of uranium fis- 
sion and published it six months 
before Bohr and Wheeler; that 
Zeldovitch in 1941 developed 
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WELCOME HOME RECEPTION 


for 
ISABELLE AND 
YURI SUHL 


“Impressions of a Year in England, 

Poland, Israel, Czechoslovakia, Romania, 

Bulgaria, Greece, Italy and France.” 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FILMS 


Sun., Sept. 18 2 P.M. 


FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 
110 West 48th St. 


Refreshments Donation $1 
SONGS BY TEDDI SCHWARTZ 
MORRIS U. SCHAPPES, M.C. 

Sponsored by JEWISH CURRENTS 





RESORTS 





This Is 
Embarrassing! 


Can a hotel guest stay too 
long? Shucks, gee whiz, and 
gosh all-out! We can’t blame 
you for refusing to go home. 
Perfect weather. Wonderful 
people. Reduced rates. You 
might as well join the glut- 
tons who won’t leave our lux- 
urious new buildings. Reserve 
now for Rosh MHashonah. 
Leonid Hambro, composer, 
wit, classical and jazz pianist, 
heads the 4 full days of won- 
derful entertainment. There’ll 
be folk dancing, day camp, 
swimming, tennis and all 
sports, too. See the new 
Chaits! 


CHAITS HOTEL 
Accord 1, N.Y. Kerhonkson 8316 
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Drawing by Fred Wright 
“. .. Furthermore, not to make use of our H-bombs would 


be a criminal waste of taxpayers’ money!” 


and published the theory of fast 
fission, ie., the theory of the 
bomb; and that Brodsky, work- 
ing at Tula also in 1941 was sep- 
arating milligram quantities of 
uranium 235. All of this had been 
accomplished before the Man- 
hattan Project was conceived. 
The author reviews the vari- 
ous scientific developments in 
relation to the changing political 
scene and the main interest here 
is not so much in what is reveal- 
ed about the Soviet Union but 
in what is revealed about Ameri- 
can intelligence reaction to it. 


**ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE 
SOVIET UNION, by Ar- 


nold Kramish. A _ Rand 
Corp. Study, Stanford U. 
Press, Stanford, Calif. xii 


+ 232 pp. $4.75. 

* ao 7 
ROFESSORS Wallace and 
Dobzhansky have ‘prepared 

a@ very readable book*** on the 
probable effects of radiation on 
man. The book is intended to 
give a balanced, unsensational 
presentation of known scientific 
data and theory on mutation; in 
this the authors have succeeded 
admirably. 
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HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 


The Best Location 
For Your Vacation 


ROSH HASHONAH WEEKEND 
(Sept. 21-25) 
$9, $10, $11 each per day 


Modern hotel, all conveniences, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, sports, lake on 


premises. Folk and ballroom dancing, 
entertainment. Best food served. 


’ Livingston Manor 194 





LOS ANGELES 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
6225 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg. 
treet Floor 


LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 




















The book begins with a dis- 
cussion of genes and chromo- 
somes, their chemical structure 
and how that structure is able 
to convey the information need- 
ed to build a living organism in 
all of its manifold complexity. 
This is followed by a description 
of experiments designed to de- 
termine mutation rates either 
induced by radiation or spontan- 
eous in character. Finally, the 
relationship of all of this to pop- 
ulation genetics is presented. 


One of their final conclusions 
is of particular interest: They 
show that the amount of radia- 
tion necessary to cause destruc- 
tion of the human race would 
have to be so high that the par- 
ents would be killed by it or at 
least rendered completely sterile. 
Lesser amounts of radiation pro- 
duce lethal or other types of mu- 
tants leading to dead or mal- 
formed offspring. 


Thus while the conclusion is 
that the few normal survivors of 
a nuclear war might begin to re- 
build a human race, a far bet- 
ter guarantee of the survival of 
the human race would be to 
avoid nuclear war altogether. 


—Clarence Hiskey 


***RADIATION, GENES AND 
MAN, by Bruce Wallace and 
Th. Dobzhansky. Henry Holt 
& Co. Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. xii + 205 
pp. $4.75. 
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INSURANCE 


for honest, 
competent counsel 
on ALL your needs 
consult 


BEN KARR 


ALBERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 Ss. Park View St., b. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 

















ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 

610 S. Broadway Los 


Suite 405 MAdison 32-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








Dr. Edward Lamar 
Optometrist 
Specialist in Contact Lenses 
and Hearing Aids 
459 N. Forest Av., L.A. 38 


Eves. & Holidays AN 2-1712 
By Appointment AN 1-3002 
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NEW YORK ad 


GALA FALL SOCIAL 
Music - Refreshments - Entertainment 

Songs by Lil Goodman 
Saturday, Oct. 8 8:30 p.m. 

269 W. 25 St. (Cor. 8th Ave.) 

Proceeds to defeat new industrial screen- 
ing bill and abolish Un-American Com- 
mittee. SEAMEN’S DEFENSE COMMIT- 
TEE. Donation $1.50 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 
To the many friends of Mollie, Sam & 
Norma Allen—Dedication of a fountain 
and plaque in fond memory of BEVERLY 
E. ALLEN, Sun., Sept. 18, 2:30 p.m. at 
Camp Midvale Wanaque, N. J 


SHOULD NAZIS BE DENIED 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH? 
You will have a chance to express your 
views at the 
FREE SPEECH FORUM 
Tues., Sept. 20 8 p.m. 
N.Y. Trade Show Bldg. 8th Av. at 35th St. 
Speakers: 
CONRAD LYNN, Chairman, 
Comm, to Protest Racial Defamation 
ARNOLD JOHNSON, Vice-Chairman, 
Communist Party of New York 
DR. ROYAL W. FRANCE, Secretary 
National Lawyers Guild 
PROF. DAVID HABER, 
Rutgers Univ. Law School 
LEONARD B. BOUDIN, General Counsel, 
Emergency Civil Liberties Comm. 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT will preside 
Adm. $1 Auspices: 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
421 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 1 


DISCUSSION GROUF meets every Thurs. 
in members’ homes in Manhattan. Human 
relations, art, psychology topis. Non- 
political, non-sectarian. For info. and 
invitation call MO 2-8488. 


METROPOLITAN FRATL CLUB. MEETS 
Friday, Sept. 9 — 8:30 p.m. 
“REPORT ON CUBA” 

Speakers Discussion 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Av., Rm. 11-D 


Guardian Night With 
SVIATOSLAV ——, > - 
Sunday Evening October 
Carnegie Hall Call: OR 3-3800 


BOSTON 


Join in celebrating 70th Birthday Party 
for ELBA CHASE NELSON. Entertainment, 
Refreshments. Sat., Sept. 17, 8 p.m., Rob- 
ert Carpenter Hall, 1258 Blue Hill Av., 
Mattapan. 





























LOS ANGELES 


FESTIVAL OF MEXICAN ARTS 
FPri., Sat., Sun. Sept. 16, 17, 18 
Art Exhibit opens Fri., 8 p.m. 
Lithographs, Wood Cuts, Folk Arts 
Mariachi Orchestra and Dancers 
Sat., 8 p.m. Adm. 
Guest Speaker, Concert Pianist 
Mexican Luncheon Sun., 10:50 a.m. 
First Unitarian Church 2936 W. 8th St. 





$1 


BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
N.Y.C. via Thruway. Scenic country. In- 
formal atmosphere. Wholesome 

ge trout- 


Phone Wallkill, Twinbrook 56-2214. 


ENJOY INDIAN SUMMER AT SPRING 
MT HOUSE. All improvements, TV, whole- 
some food, steam-heated rooms. Write or 
call Y¥. Schwartz, Jeffersonville, N.Y., 
Tel. 290. Still some openings for Rosh 
Hashonah. 








There is o: one 

HILLBERG FARM 

in the Catskills 
Its variations are highly appreciated by 
people with critical taste. It is up to 
you to find out why. Tel. Kerhonkson 
8008 W, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


VEGETARIAN RESORT 
Housekeeping rooms, also board. Moderate 
weekend or weekly rates. P.O. Box 322, 
cue Valley, N.Y., or call Elmwood 








HOUSE FOR SALE 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE, 10 bedrms, 7 
baths, swimming pool & cottage, 7 fire- 
places. Part of larger estate. All con- 
veniences and facilities, commercially 
equipped kitchen+-otherwise unfurnished. 
Priced to sell. Many uses. Brochure. 
Write: R. Austin, Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


LOS ANGELES 


ROOM ADDITIONS AND REMODELING 
by Licensed Engineer and Contractor. 
Modernize, expand and improve your 
home. Reasonaole, reliable, experienced. 
CROWN BUILDERS WE 5-6797 


SHOCKED BY THE HIGH COST 
OF DYING? 
If you believe that ostentatious display 
at time of death is not for you, that 
high pressure funeral salesmanship is 
deplorable, then you may wish to in- 
quire about FUNERAL CO-OPS, So. Cal. 
Memorial Assoc., 831 N. Harvard, L.A. 


DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR a ar NEEDS 




















2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 


PUTNEY, VT. 


AGAIN, STILL, a warm welcome awaits 
you at CAROL BROWN’S IRISH 
TWEEDS, Putney, Vt., (US 5). Tantaliz- 
ing collection of IRISH HANDWOVEN 
TWEEDS, throws ... handknit, hand- 
some, sturdy pullovers, jackets, coats.... 
American - tailored tweed garments. 
BLEEDING MADRAS, batik-printed and 
other hard-to-find cottons; Tussah and 
Siamese silks. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 

















WOMEN IN THE FIGHT FOR LIFE 
is theme of testimonial banquet honoring 
women outstanding in various fields of 
work, in commemoration of 40th anniver- 
sary of women’s suffrage—Sun., Oct. 7, 
6:30 p.m., Alexandria Hotel, 5th & Spring. 
Donor contrib. $10. Proceeds to The Peo- 
ple’s World. For reservation call MA 6- 
6616 or WE 1-5206. 


SEATTLE 


Socialist Workers Party Nominating Con- 
vention, 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., PRIMARY 
DAY, SEPT. 13. Campaign Headquarters, 
1412 18 Av., Seattle 22, Wash., EA 5-0191. 
All independent-minded registered voters 
in the state are urged to attend Conven- 
tion and sign nominating petition instead 
of voting in Republican or Democratic 
primaries. Hundreds of signatures are 
Necessary to place Dobbs and Weiss on 
Washington ballot. 

Keynote address at 8 p.m. by FARRELL 
DOBBS, SWP Presidential Candidate: 
“Prospects for Socialism in the United 
States.” 
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RESORTS 


PINECREST in Berkshires, W. Cornwall, 
Conn., phone ORleans 2-6678. A delight- 
ful vacation resort on the Housatonic 
River. Private sandy beach, swimming, 
fishing & boating, tennis, badminton, 
pingpone. Relax among Mt. greenery, 
great spacious lawns. Cabins w. priv. 
shower & fieldstone fireplace, delicious 
food. Diana & Abe Berman. 























WASHINGTON, D.C. 


50th parry tor 
JOSEPH FORER 


Saturday 7 P.M.. 
Sept. 24 $5 per person 
PRESIDENTIAL ARMS 
1320 G St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Send Reservations To 
MRS. M. SAMOLS 

950 Mississippi Avenue $.E. 
Washington 20, D.C. b 
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HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 


Now selling in Beautiful Hollywood, new 
1-bedroom, all electric Co-ops. $6,666 or 
completely furnished at $6,999. With $12 
monthly upkeep it’s truly 5th Av. living 
on a Bowery pocketbook. Our year-round 
sunshine solves your problems of cloth- 
ing, heating, colds, medical bills and oth- 
er high costs of necessities that forever 
shrink your dollars. Write for informa- 
tion to: Herman H. Sohn, 1230 Johnson 
St., Hollywood, Fla. 


GENERAL 











Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9. N.Y. 











LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 

SMILO 


N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 


WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd, 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





INSTRUCTION 


MATTHEW KAHAN 
Mandolin 
CLASSIC 


Guitar 
—NI 6-1000— 








Give your child a secular, bilingual, Jew- 
ish education. The upper Manhattan 
Jewish Folk Schule, in Washington 
Heights, offers the following program: 
reading and writing, history, story-tell- 
ing and songs, celebration of Jewish 
Holidays. For information and registra- 
tion, call: WA 3-6399. 








SERVICES 
UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method som. only 
Laura Green — CH 32-7119 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av.. NY 17 MU 3-283% 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. — 
all boros. Fraternal attention. Hy 8-7887. 








NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
060 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 


WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large jobs. 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 56-8343 


CALVIN FORD 
MCVING ~ - . 
Good used furniture for 
645 Allerton Av. 
OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 

















STORAGB 
sale. 


Phones: 





1,000 Name & Address labels, in reusable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name anc ad- 
dress beautifully printed on quality gum- 
med paper. Catalog on request. W. L. 
Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, Boston 1, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 


Give :full time for NON-VIOLENT RE- 
VOLUTION. Age, sex, race education no 
barrier. Maintenance plus opportunity 
for study. Write: Kern, 79-J Douglass, 
Brooklyn 31, NYC. 


AN INNOCENT MAN HAS BEEN 
IMPRISONED 3684 DAYS!! 
Your dollars will help free him. 
Write, phon: Comm. for Morton Sobell, 
940 Broadway, N.Y¥.C. 10, AL 4-9983. 


MERCHANDISE 




















HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


HELEN'S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 





287 
Helen Milgrim, prop. 


3-speed ENGLISH BICYCLE Hand brakes, 
pump, tourist bag. $59.95 value for 4 
$39.95. Standard Brand i» 143 4 
Av (nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. i-hr. free 
parking. _ 








CHICAGO 


CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS AUTO - 











FIRE - 
330 S$. WELLS STREET 








TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 

fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 

$15 7th Ave. OR 5-7778 

Also: Good buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 

Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 

appointment. 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Biecker St. Phone: WA 9-8813 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Align 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 


RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession 











al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 
Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 Psc 768 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOG! 


Custem Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 56-8160 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 


‘lists and locations of 





IN MEMORIAM 


In Memory of 
ABNER GREEN 


Dedicated Fighter for the 


Rights of the Foreign Born 
Whe Died Sept 5, 1959 


Wife Suzanne and 
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ALTER M. WEBER, a 34-year-old handyman in Uniondale, L.I, 
took his mother for a pleasure ride last month. At a toll booth 
on the Hutchinson River Parkway, he stopped to ask directions. The 
attendant insisted on the 25c toll and then gave what Weber described 
as confusing instructions. In any event, Weber found himself back 
at the toll booth 40 minutes later, this time from the opposite di- 
rection. Another attendant demanded a second toll. Weber paid re- 
luctantly. When he got home he wrote to the State Highway Dept. 
demanding a refund. But instead of a refund the letter brought the 
police. According to the police, Weber’s letter included a threat to 
“blow up” the highway. Weber was arrested on charges of using 
the mails to send threats . . . The London Times reported that so 
many Afrikaaners are trying to leave South Africa that all accom- 
modations to Australia are fully booked through November .. . 
British novelist Evelyn Waugh wrote in the London Spectator: “In 
Washington, D.C., when I was there, I Visited a segregated pets’ 
cemetery. The loved ones were separated not by their owy color but 
by that of their owners; black and white pets of white women lay 
indifferently in one quarter; black and white pets of black women 
in another.” ...A “for sale” ad in the Antelope Valley Press in Cal- 
ifornia read: “’29 Model A Ford. Take over payments.” 


A JURY IN RENO, NEV., found Joe Conforte guilty of extortion 
by threat last fnonth. Conforte, an alleged bawdy house oper- 
ator, was accused of attempting to set a “sex trap” for District At- 
torney William Raggio. The object was to force the DA to drop va- 
grancy charges against Conforte. 

Raggio said that Conforte and Elsie Hitson, persuaded Miss 
Hitson’s sister, Jacqueline, 18, to lure Raggio to a hotel room and 
place him in a compromising situation. At a proper moment the 
irate sister was to break in and threaten Raggio with charges of 
statutory rape and furnishing liquor to a minor. 

Jacqueline did her job well—up to a point. She got Raggio into 
a hotel room. But, she said, “nothing happened” because he became 
suspicious. 

At Conforte’s trial, Special Prosecutor Harold Taber said it is a 


“unique case” which showed Raggio’s devotion to duty and public 
integrity. 


M R. AND MRS. ROBERT STURDIVANT of Orange County, Calif., 
have formed Shelters Anonymous. Only persons who have con- 
structed bomb shelters 
in their homes are eligi- 
ble to join. Membership 





shelters are secret so 
that outsiders will not 
force their way into 
Shelters in the event of 
a nuclear attack. But 
members who are away 
from home at the time 
of an attack may be ad- 
mitted to the nearest 
shelter of a brother 
member, on giving a se- 
cret password ... “Do 
not be misled by Sput- 
niks and two - headed 
dogs,” Dr. William T. 
Rhame, president of 
Texstar Corp., told a 
youth meeting in Port- 
land, Me., “Soviet sci- 
ence is basically lopsided 
and therefore unsound.” 
... The Anderson-Kennedy amendment to the medical care for the 
aged bill which was killed by the Senate contained this paragraph: 
“For the purposes of this subsection, an individual shall be deemed 
entitled to monthly benefits under section 202 for the month in which 
he died if he would have been entitled to such monthly benefits for 
such month had he not died in such month.” 


N AD FOR THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE of Reader’s Digest asks: 
“Do you believe it was inevitable that China would go Commu- 
nist? That Korea had to happen? That ‘history’ made it necessary 
for Communism to come to Cuba? ... Then you are already a Marx- 
ist. This staggering charge is made by Charles Malik, former Presi- 
dent of the UN General Assembly.” ... A letter in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin bemoaned t}:; fact that we are naming our rockets and mis- 
siles after pagan gous, like Thor, Jupiter and Atlas. The letter said: 
“After all it is we who are the Christian nation and the Communists 
who are the atheists.” A Swarthmore, Pa., woman replied by sug- 
gesting this chant to go with every explosion: “Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John / Tell the folk you fall upon / You come from a Christian 
nation / Of most Christ-like motivation; / Sanctified each mega- 
ton / From Matthew, Mark, Luke and John.” . . . Emerson Foote pro- 
posed to the American Hospital Assn. meeting in San Francisco a 
$20,000,000-a-year advertising campaign for five years to “revolu- 
tionize public understanding” and cope with “public apathy and pub- 
lic ignorance” about hospital needs. Foote added se!f-consciously that 
making the proposal was “very difficult for me because of the pro- 
fession I am in.” He is president of McCann-Erickson, one of the 
world’s largest advertising agencies. 








Broun-Hecker, The NMU Pilot, New York 
“Did it have a union label?” 


—Robert E. Light 





Discerning 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
I would not know how to live 
through the weeks without your 


factual, discerning and altogeth- 
er human reporting in our dear 


GUARDIAN, 
Edna V. Hansen 
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Three Fine New 


Vanguard Records has opened the fall season with three 
wonderful albums. They will make an outstanding addition 
to anyone’s library. The list price for each is $4.98, but they 

. are available from GBS for only $3.75 each, including post- 
age. 

Herschel Bernardi is widely known as an actor and 
story-teller. He is remembered for the book-seller’s role in 
“The World of Sholem Aleichem.” He appears regularly as 
Lt. Jacoby of homicide on the “Peter Gunn” TV show. 

Martha Schlamme is a singer with an outstanding re- 
pertoire of songs from around the world. Her earlier albums 
of Jewish folk songs and “Songs From Many Lands” were 
best-sellers. 

Leon Bibb is the “hottest” singer in the folk song field. 
New Yorkers have admired his work for some time, but he 
gained a national reputation after two appearances on the 
Ed Sullivan TV show and from previous Vanguard albums. 
He appears regularly in the nation’s best nightclubs. 
om a YT1Te VRS 9074. “CHOCOLATE cov- 

f ate ERED MATZOHS—An Evening with 
' Herschel Bernardi.”” There ought to 
i be a Congressional investigation to 
- discover who dreamed up the un- 
appetizing title of this delicious al- 
bum. It was recorded at a Los An- 
geles Jewish community center to 
which Bernardi escapes: regularly 








q 


from Peter Gunn and where he cap- 
tures the hearts of large audiences. 


CHOCOLATE COVERED MATZOHS 


VSD 2063. “MARTHA SCHLAMME 
AT TOWN HALL.” The album was 
recorded at a New York concert 
last February Miss Schlamme is in 
beautiful. voice, accompanied by a 
piano, clarinet, violin, cello and gui- 
tar. The songs range from Jewish, 
Russian, Mexican, English, Austral- 
ian and Spanish folk songs to ‘‘See- 
rauber Jennie’ from ‘The Threepen- 
ny Opera.”” There’s something here 
for all tastes. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


Evening 
ett 
e one Herschel 


Bernardi 


Amount 


























(M.¥.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


fo COD's. Pull payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 








Albums 


Bernardi is a connoisseur and 
practitioner of Jewish humor. In 
this album he tells stories, jokes 
and anecdotes and, with the audi- 
ence’s help, sings several Jewish folk 
songs. The humor is Jewish only in 
its origin. Few will miss the irony 
of: “Only in America could a Jew 
become the Lord Mayor of Dublin.’ 


This is the kind of album you'll 
want to play when company comes. 


4 


VRS. 9073. “LEON BIBB SINGS 
LOVE SONGS.” Bibb built his reput- 
ation as a folk singer but here he 
proves the tremendous range of 
his voice and style. Songs include: 
“When Love Is Kind,” ‘‘Cotton- 
Eye Joe,’’ “Shenandoah,” ‘| Know 
Where | Am Going,” ‘‘Black Is The 
Color of My True Love’s Hair’ amd 
nine others, Bibb is accompanied by 
an instrumental ensemble conducted 
by Milt Okun. 


This album is bound to be a best- 
seller, so get your copy soon. 


Guardian 
Vitamins 


All brands of vitamins are 
manufactured to strict gov- 
ernment regulations and are 
exactly alike. The only dif- 
ference is the price—and 
that’s where GBS shines. We 
bring you ten major types of 
vitamins for up to 50% less 
than you’d pay elsewhere. 
THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 
WITH MINERALS (for 
people on restricted di- 
ets). 100 capsules 
MULTIPLE VITAMINS 
(small, easy-to-swallow 
capsules). 100 capsules ....$1.75 
HIGH POTENCY MULTI- 
PLE VITAMINS FORMULA 
(for general vitamin defi- 
ciency). 100 capsules ..... $3.25 
HIGH POTENCY THERA- 
PEUTIC FORMULA (for 
the run-down and convales- - 
cents). 100 capsules 
VITAMIN-MINERAL (for 
general use). 100 caps. ....$2.50 
PEDIATRIC DROPS (for 
infants and children). 60 
$2.25 





cc bottle ... 


HEMATINIC ANTI-ANE- 
MIA FORMULA (high in 
iron, liver and B-12). 100 
ID 3 ceneencss caensenerss $4.00 


GERIATRIC FORMULA 
(for 35-year olds and up). 
100 capsules ...... 


STRESS FORMULA 

undue stress or strain 

caused by worry or fa- 
tigue). 100 capsules $5.50 
VITAMIN-MINERAL CAN- 
DITABS (Choice of choc- 

olate, cherry, or both fla- 

vors mixed). 100 tablets ..$2.25 














SPECTATOR. 4 


All men are brother... 


WELVE YOUNGSTERS said goodbye to a group of their friends 

in Monteagle, Tenn., on Aug. 16 and boarded a Greyhound bus 
going south. For six weeks they had been part of the Highlander 
Folk School’s Youth Project attended by 45 Negro, white, Spanish- 
American and American Indian youngsters. 


Among the 12 on the south-bound bus were the three oldest 
children of the Rev. F. L. Shuttlesworth of Birmingham, Ala., presi- 
dent of the Alabama Christian Movement for Human Rights. Five 
hours out of Monteagle, Patricia Ann, 17, Ruby Frederika, 15, and 
Frederick Jr., 13, were hauled off the bus, roughed up and jailed 
in Gadsden, Ala., for “breach of the peace.” 


At the start of the trip, Ruby and Fred had given their seats in 
the rear of the bus to an elderly couple and stood near the front. 
At Chattanooga the driver told the two youngsters to stand in the 
rear. When they declined, he ordered them to get off and take the 
next bus. They declined that and the trip continued. 


HEN TWO PASSENGERS got off at a local stop, Ruby and 

Fred took the seats, four places from the front. They slept a’ 
bit, and between naps engaged in friendly “bus talk” with their 
neighbors. A little later Patricia moved into a seat behind them. 


At Gadsden the driver announced a 15-minute stopover and 


_ went into the station and called police. Several cops came aboard 


and ordered the three youngsters to the rear of the bus. When Pa- 
tricia asked, “Why?,’” the police hauled Fred from his seat and said: 
“You are all under arrest.” (Gadsden Police Commissioner Mark 
Mashburn insisted later that the seating had nothing to do with 
the arrests.) 


The three were roughly loaded into a squad car and taken to 
the city jail where Patricia was questioned first. When she affirmed 
that she was related to “that Birmingham Shuttlesworth” she was 
told to step back. Ruby gave her name in a voice so loud it annoyed 
the desk sergeant. “I’m not hard of hearing,” he said. Patricia tells 
what happened next: 


46 UBY TOLD HIM she was hard of hearing. She said she had 

a bad cold and had just come from a high climate and her 
ears were all funny. He evidently thought she was trying to be smart 
because he came around and grabbed her by the arm. She pulled 
away and he grabbed her again more forcefully and again she pulled 
away. Then he took hold of her and slapped her across the face 
twice. Junior reached out and tried to pull Ruby away so that he 
would take the licks for her. Right then a policeman rushed from 
behind me and grabbed Junior around the neck and began to choke 
him but Junior knew something about judo and tightened his neck 
muscles so it didn’t hurt him. Then the policeman grabbed his index 
finger and bent it back as far as it would go, yelling: ‘You had 
enough? You had enough?’ All this time Junior kept trying to get 
Ruby out of the way and I kept yelling for the police to let Ruby 
go and let Junior alone, that he was only 13 years old.” 


After this incident the three were locked up; at 9:30 p.m. they 
were allowed to call their father. He was told that bond was fixed 
at $300 each and that there was no licensed bondsman in Gadsden. 
Rev. Shuttlesworth raised the bond in Birmingham, then called the 
state patrol there and in Gadsden to tell them that he and a party 
of 15 friends in four cars would arrive in Gadsden by midnight to 
free his children. He gave the license number and a description of 
his car. He also informed the Birmingham FBI office of what was up. 


HE PRECAUTIONS didn’t help much; patrol cars harassed the 

Shuttlesworth party all the way to Gadsden. The Birmingham 
bond was rejected on a technicality. When local property bonds were 
obtained, police wouldn’t accept them until they could be checked 
against the tax rolls in the morning. Next morning new bonds had to 
be raised because the children had been transferred to the county 
jail. : 


Fred spent part of his evening in jail singing the tenor part of 
a Bach chorale—“Because All Men Are Brother Wherever Men May 
Be’’—he had learned at the Highlander Youth Camp. The two girls 
took turns sleeping so they could watch jail guards oil their guns 
while they talked loudly about what they would do to “that cotton- 
pickin’ nigger when he gets to town.” Patricia explained: “We had 
to stay awake so that we could warn Daddy how many men there 
were, how many guns they had and what they were fixing to do to 
him.” 


The children were released about noon the next day.. Commis- 
sioner Mashburn charged them with “making a deliberate and inten- 
tional effort to create a situation that evoke a breach of the peace 
and cause a serious disturbance.” But Clarence Mitchell, Washington 
official of the NAACP, demanded a Justice Dept. investigation and 
said the children were arrested for “resisting segregation.” 


Patricia’s trial for “disturbing the peace” was set for Sept. 6. The 
younger two will have hearings before juvenile authorities after that. 
Rev. Shuttlesworth and a lawyer for his:Human Rights movement 
are preparing legal action against the Greyhound bus company and 
are investigating possible action against the Gadsden police for mis- 
treatment of the youngsters. 


—Ann Mari Buitrago 





Vital 
NARBERTH, PA. 
Yours is one paper whose con- 
tinuation is vital to the future 
of our country, and, in turn, of 


the world. Keep up the good 
work. 


Reaction takes no vacations, 
Neither must we. M. B. 





